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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Bible 
Communism. 


Sociology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. 
Business, Manufactures. 


Number of members, 19. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not, ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system Bratz CommMuNisM 
or Complex MArriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These C ities are © ly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It 1s difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot {!! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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CARES OF THE WORLD. 


NE of the greatest hindrances to the 
growth of spiritual life in men is doubt- 

less their absorbing attention to the business 
and cares of this world. ‘The ready excuse 
of most persons for not leading more spiritual 
lives is, that they have not time to devote to 
religious improvement, by reason of the pres- 
sure of worldly cares. And this excuse appears 
the more plausible, from the fact that attention 
to the business of this life is so readily con- 
nected with the idea of duty: and thus con- 
science is easily enlisted on this side. Certain 
passages of Scripture are also brought forward 
in support of this view ; such, for instance, as the 
following: “Ifany provide not for his own, and 
especially for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” 
These words of the apostle should be heeded ; 
yet they should not be put in hostility to other 
doctrines of Scripture of equal or still greater 
importance. All who recognize the authority 
of the Bible will acknowledge their obligation 
to yield themselves personally to the service of 
God. Yet worldly professors practically nulli- 
fy this acknowledgment by making the duty of 
providing for their temporal wants their pri- 
mary and main pursuit: thus making it to inter- 
fere with, or to supersede, the spiritual service 
of God, which should be first and chief. 
When two duties are opposed to each other in 
men’s minds, they will naturally choose that 
which is to them the pleasantest. But we 
know that to persons who are not spiritual the 
cares of this world are pleasanter than attention 
to spiritual concerns. Hence worldly things 
receive their almost exclusive attention, and 
spiritual things are neglected. However true, 
then, it may be that most people do not find 
time to devote to spiritual improvement, in 
consequence of worldly care, it is also equally 
true that very many involve themselves vov- 
untarily in cares that are not necessary, be- 
cause these are pleasanter to them than 
spiritual things. ‘The excuse of such persons, 
therefore, that they have not time for spiritual 
improvement, instead of justifying them, is to 
their condemnation. They did wrong to in- 
volve themselves in such an amount of worldly 
cares as would engross all their time. Hence 
the first thing to be done by those who seek 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, if 
they find themselves so much entangled in 
care as to hinder them from attaining this ob- 
ject, should be to get rid of worldly cares that 
are unnecessary. And in regard to those per- 
sons who are burdened with cares without their 
own choice, when God takes them into his 
school to educate them, he bids them cast their 
care onhim. By doing thus they will find them- 
selves strengthened toendure any amount of 
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care that God permits tocome upon them. Jesus 
Christ is certainly qualified to sustain his peo- 
ple in every necessary situation in life. He 
was tempted in all points as we are, and therefore 
is able to succor them that are tempted. If 
we find ourselves then in difficult situations, 
let us ask ourselves the question, How would 
Jesus Christ act in such circumstances? We 
know that he would be able to perform all the 
duties of any situation which is necessary in 
this world, and yet live a spiritual life. And 
if we have cast our care on him, he has taken 
the responsibility of sustaining us: he has so 
identified himself with us, that we do all things 
in his strength. In this case the cares which 
press upon us, instead of drawing our hearts 
away from God, will draw us toward him. 
Every care will then be turned into a prayer ; 
and the more care we have, the greater oc- 
casion have we to seek God’s strength, and 
the more opportunity we have to praise him 
for his help. 

One of the principal uses which God makes 
of sickness undoubtedly is, by means of it to 
take people out of that multitude of cares which 
would choke his word and make it unfruitful. 


‘Many individuals have testified that their hav- 


ing been arrested by sickness, in their career 
of worldly pursuits, has been the means of their 
salvation. ‘They have thus had time to reflect, 
and so their minds have been prepared to re- 
ceive the truth. 

People who are immersed in a multitude of 
cares which they deem it their duty to attend 
to, are apt to imagine that without their per- 
sonal superintendence their affairs must suffer 
from neglect—that nobody else can supply 
their place. But sickness and death pay no 
regard to such imaginations. And when one 
is removed by death or disabled by sickness, 
we find that the things which are necessary to 
be done are performed by others. 


Christ made the bearing of his cross the test 
of discipleship. “If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself and take up his cross- 
and follow me.” By this the believer is cruci- 
fied to the world and the world to him. Of 
every regenerate person, then, it may be said 
that in the process of salvation he has died, 
and made over all his effects, with all his cares, 
to Jesus Christ, thus letting Christ into his 
place. Thisis the result of the true faith of 
the gospel. They who refuse to submit to this 
process are evidently such as lack confidence 
in the power and wisdom of Christ. They fear 


that he will have different ideas of things from 
what they have ; that he will not perhaps set 
as much, value as they do on those worldly 
possessions which are the objects of their care. 
Many no doubt believe that he is very com- 
petent to direct them in re/igious matters ; and 
that his presence and help are quite necessary 
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on Sundays ; but they are unwilling to give him 
the management of their temporal, week-day 
business ; to let him into their banks, their 
stores, shops, etc. They are fearful that he 
would myke a poor financier. This shows 
the erroneousness and foolishness of their 
views, as well as their want of faith. If men 
had enough true confidence in God to make a 
fair experiment ; if they would let him have the 
control of their every-clay business ; trusting 
his wisdom and providence rather than mere 
human wisdom, and thus give him sufficient 
opportunity to prove his ability, we are per- 
suaded they would in due time be convinced 
by their own experience, that he possesses the 
highest degree of business tact and financial 
skill: that when he is fairly let into the field, he 
is fully able to compete with and to outwit all 
the speculators of this world. 

discover that he is not a Sunday 
but an every-day God. 


They would 
x0d merely, 


In fine, our principles on this subject may 
be resolved into two, namely: first, to get rid 
of all unecessary care; second, to cast our 
necessary care on God, and trust him with the 
control of our business, temporal as well as 
spiritual.— Spiritual Magazine. 








DISSECTING THE FOINT.: 





[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. ] 

HERE are two theories of justification ; 

and corresponding to them, two practi- 
cal methods by which men have sought riyht- 
eousness ; one the ascetic theory and method, 
the other, the theory and method of faith. 
The first seeks its object by abstinence from 
pleasure, voluntary mortification, self-purifi- 
cation ; the other, by accepting the righteous- 
ness of God. These two comprise all the 
systems of salvation that it is possible to de- 
vise, and hence all the religions that ever ex- 
isted may be classed under one or the other of 
them. 


In looking over the world’s history, it is easy 
to see that from the beginning down to the pre- 
sent time nearly all the religions of men have 
been framed on the ascetic plan. ‘This is uni- 
versally true of heathenism ; and with the ex- 
ception of a bright period in the apostolic 
church, the body both of Jewish and Christian 
religion has followed the same rule. ‘There is 
undoubtedly to be seen an interior, unrecog- 
nized line of faith-righteousness, running 
down through the Jewish church, and so also 
through the Gentile experience ; but in neither 
case has it proved clear and strong enough to 
come out into the theology, or affect the practi- 
cal character, either of Judaism or Gentile Chris- 
tianity. _ The religion of all the popular 
churches is just as thoroughly ascetic now 
(though in a more refined form) as ever Judaism, 
or Monasticism, or Brahminism was. In fact, 
the apostolic church is the only representative 
of salvation by faith that the world ever saw. 

It stands out as a solitary island in a broad 
ocean of asceticism that surrounds it on all 
sides. The current of self-righteousness that 
was interrupted for a generation by the reve- 
lation of the gospel in that church, closed round 
it again at the Second Coming, and flowed on 
as before. We see the firm green island in the 


to it. 





distance ; but the floating level between us and 
it is the same thing precisely with that which 
lies beyond it. In other words, Christian le- 
gality and Jewish legality are the same in 
nature if not in name. 

The religion of Christ and the apostles was 
not on the ascetic plan, but was wholly opposed 
Their gospel was always justification by 
faith, and contemplated the reconciliation of 
man to matter. The doctrine and practice of 
present Christendom teaches justification by 
penance, legality, and escape from matter. 
There must be, then, a joint somewhere in the 
line between us and the apostles. There is a 
spot where the island ends and the bog begins. 
Good and evil do not pass into each other in 
such a way as to form the same continuous 
line. However it may be concealed, there is a 
point of division between them; there is a 
definite joint which diligent scrutiny and skill- 
ful carving will enable us to detect. Let us 
see if we cannot find, in the history of the 
church, the joint between primitive faith and 
the subsequent asceticism which is its opposite. 

We will go back at once to the. first genera- 
tion after the Second Coming, and probe the 
spirit of the church on this point. What do 
we find was the central object and animits of 
their zeal then? We have abundant evidence 
in the writings of that time, that it was a ma- 
nia for martyrdom ; and this, on inspection, is 
shown to have been the very essence of asceti- 
cism. It was a self-righteous quarrel with mat- 
ter, and a lust for torment as the equivalent 
of holiness. The “ Fathers” are full of this 
idea ; death by martyrdom was apparently the 
all-absorbing thought; it was the object of 
ambition and envy—the foundation of saint- 
ship—the coveted path to perfection and eternal 
glory. We quote the following from St. Igna- 
tius, bishop of Antioch of the second century, 
then on his way to martyrdom : 


I. write to the churches, and I charge you all, 
that I die willingly for God, unless you prevent me. 
I exhort you, not to show me unseasonable kind- 
ness. Suffer me to be devoured by wild beasts, for 
by their means I am permitted to goto God. Iam 
food for God’s service. Let me be ground by the 
teeth of the wild beasts, that I may be found pure 
bread unto Christ. Yea, encourage ye them, that 
they may be my grave, and may leave no part of 
my body; so that when I am fallen asleep, I may 
burthen no man. Then shall I be a true disciple 
unto Christ, when the world seeth my mortal 
body no more; pray ye to Christ for me, that by 
their instrumentality I may be found a sacrifice 
unto God....... I take a lesson from men’s mis- 
deeds ; yet not herein am I made perfect. I long 
for the wild beasts that are prepared for me...... : 
I claim of you to bear with me. I have discovered 
my true interest ; I am just becoming a disciple. 


This looks pretty well at first view, but it is 
really the ravings of asceticism. There is 
nothing of the kind in the New Testament. 
The “ Fathers” evidently had seized upon the 
noble example which the first believers set of 
willingness to dis for the truth, and had turned 
it round into a means of justification. Martyr- 
dom with them was “ being made perfect,” and 
they followed out the idea to the point of com- 
plete infatuation. In after ages, when martyr- 
dom became impracticable from the prevalence 
of Christianity, this fanaticism took the form 
of self-torture by whipping and _ starvation. 
Penance, celibacy, and the whole monkish 
ritual, take their origin from the ascetic charac- 
ter of the first generation after the apostles. 








The joint, then, that we are seeking, lies 
precisely between the apostles, and the Fathers 
who succeeded them. Here the jugglery was 
performed by which the counterfeit card took 
the place of the true one. Paul himself fore- 
shadows the ascetic apostasy, and:locates it at 
the very point we have indicated, in his predic- 
tion to Timothy : 

Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the 
latter times [i.e. of Judaism] some shall depart 
from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, and 
doctrines of devils ; speaking lies in hypocrisy, hav- 
ing their conscience seared with a hot iron ; forbid- 
ding to marry, and commanding to abstain from 
meats, which God hath created to be received with 
thanksgiving of them which believe and know the 
truth. For every creature of God is good, and 
nothing to be refused, if it be received with thanks- 
giving: for it is sanctified by the word of God and 
prayer. 1 Tim. 4: I—5. 

It will naturally occur to the reader, that we 
have traced home the ascetic corruption to the 
same point where the great lie about the Sec- 
ond Coming commenced. This is so. That 
first generation after the apostles are responsi- 
ble for both of these monstrous falsehoods. 
And they very properly belong together. One 
consists in a denial of Christ’s Second Coming, 
and the other, asceticism, is a virtual denial of 
him altogether. 


The ascetic element seems to have been first 
in the field, and it is easy to see how it pre- 
paréd the way for the mistake about the Second 
Coming. Those who turned aside from justifi- 
cation by Christ to self-purification by torment, 
thereby threw themselves out of spiritual con- 
nection with him, and so were precluded from the 
possibility of witnessing or participating in his 
Second coming. ‘Then again, in adopting the 
ascetic idea of salvation, they necessarily came 
into a spirit of fear and condemnation, which 
made them dread his coming, and not wish to 
see him. So it was easy for them to miss thé 
event, and, as the time went by, to found a the- 
ory on their non-perception of it contradicting 
the plain word of God. 

Thus the inheritance we derive from that 
church succeeding the apostles consists of a 
compound falsehood of the largest size ; em- 
bracing ascetic unbelief for one part, and a de- 
nial of the Second Advent note for the other. 
These two monstrous errors have given color 
and character to all the subsequent religion of 
Christendom. 

It is a satisfaction to know, in conclusion, 
that the swindle practiced on Christianity in 
that early age is being discovered; and the 
damning patrimony refused. It will also be 
seen how appropriate it is, that in recovering 
the truth about the Second Coming, we should 
also return to the true Christian doctrine of 
justification, which is the opposite of asceti- 
cism. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CHRIST'S KING- 
DOM. 


HE Bibliotheca Sacra tor July has an article 
by President Harris, of Bowdoin College, on 
the “ Characteristics distinctive of Christ’s King- 
dom as created by Redemption from the World, 
or the Kingdom of Satan.” Without subscribing 


to all its definitions, which are limited somewhat by 
the commonly received doctrine of the origin of 
evil, we think it shows a quite remarkable clearness 
: in some of its conceptions of the true nature of 
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Christ’s work and gospel. The leading proposi- 
tion sought to be established is stated thus: 


Christ’s kingdom is in antagonism to the world 
or the kingdom of Satan. God’s redeeming grace 
and the kingdom which it calls into being are in 
perpetual conflict with the power and kingdom of 
evil for the deliverance of man. This kingdom of 
evil is called in the Bible the power of darkness, 
as opposed to the kingdom of God’s dear Son; 
the kingdom of Satan as opposed to the kingdom 
of Christ; the world as opposed to the kingdom 
of heaven. The last is the most frequent designa- 
tion, not because the world is conterminous with 
the reign of evil, but because it is subject to 
it, and the part of it immediately in contact with 
the kingdom of righteousness. It is only as we 
understand this use of “the world,” as represent- 
ing the kingdom and power of darkness in its di- 
rect antagonism to Christ’s kingdom, that we get 
the full significance of many of the sayings of 
Christ and his apostles. We miss their power if 
we suppose “the world,” as they often use it, 
means only earthly goods. 

* * * * * * 

Wien Christ came he not only declared this 
conflict, but his own life set it forth. From the 
temptation in the wilderness until his death he 
was assailed by the powers of darkness ; but be- 
fore he died he saw Satan as lightning fall from 
heaven—the token of victory. 

It is remarkable that at the beginning of each dis- 
pensation we have this conflict set forth between 
chosen champions, and open to the gaze of all 
generations. In the beginning, Adam, type of 
unaided man, meets the adversary and falls. In 
the opening of the gospel dispensation, Jesus, 
the Redeemer, type of man quickened by God’s 
grace, meets the adversary and conquers. 

The conflict of Christ’s kingdom against the 
kingdom of Satan is constantly insisted on by the 
apostles, and in the Apocalypse is pictured, as in 
a panorama, until its final triumph. —__ 

Thus the Scriptures, from beginning to end, set 
forth this conflict in didactic expositions, in 
prophecy, .and in history. The history of redemp- 
tion is the history of this conflict. The history of 
this conflict is essentially the history of man. 

The consideration of some of the truths in- 
volved in this Bible conception is presented under 
six heads, as follows : 

+ 1. It assumes the Existence of Sin and the Es- 
sential Evil. 


2. Love, whether in God or Man, must be in 
irreconcilable Antagonism and Warfare against 
Sin, and cannot consent that any being should be 
Blessed in it. 

3. Love must carry with it and express in Re- 
demption the Element of Righteousness and its 
Essential Antagonism to Sin. 

4. The Antagonism of Christ’s Kingdom to the 
World is, as to its Quality, the Antagonism of 
Love and not of Hate. 

5. The greater the Energy with which Christian 
Love acts, the more energetic will be the Antago- 
nism against it. 

6. Every Christian life is a Battle against the 
Powers of Darkness. 


These are good, clear propositions, and are 
profitable topics for people to reflect upon. In his 
discussion of them Pres. Harris develops many 
interesting thoughts. Some of his views, for an 
“ Orthodox ” theologian, we should call rather ad- 
vanced. We quote a few paragraphs, and here- 
after may give further extracts. 


Identity of Selfishness with Sin. 

The divine law is: ‘‘ Love God and man.” The 
principle which sin aims to realize is that self is 
supreme, and God and all creatures should serve 
it; more monstrous than the old astronomy, that 
the earth is the center around which all planets 
and suns revolve daily. The result must be ‘the 
waste and perdition of the soul. In the Bible, 
therefore, the sinner is called indiscriminately a 
sinner and a fool. 

Redemption a History not a Doctrine. 

The historical character of redemption makes it 
necessary that the conflict hetween Christ’s kingdom 
and Satan’s turn on the acceptance or rejection of 
Christ as Redeemer and King. Religious truths 
and moral precepts are a common heritage of man, 
and under various forms are to be traced in all 
history. If Christianity consisted essentially of 
doctrines or precepts, it would be one of the re- 
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ligions of the world, and on the same plane with 
them, and would lose all its distinctive character- 
istics. But Christianity is not primarily doctrine 
and precept, but history: God in Christ reconci- 
ling the world unto himself. Hence it must be ex- 
clusive. It must proclaim: “ Neither is there 
salvation in any other.” Therefore the conflict 
between Christ’s kingdom and the world turns on 
the acceptance or rejection of Christ as Redeemer 
and Lord. So it is represented in the New Testa- 
ment: ‘Whosoever denieth the Son, the same 
hath not the Father; but he that acknowledgeth 
the Son hath the Father also. Every spirit that 
confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, 
is of God ; and ever spirit that confesseth not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is not of God. 
And this is that spirit of antichrist, whereof ye 
have heard that it should come, and even now al- 
ready is it in the world. Whatsoever is born of 
God overcometh the world ; and this is the victory 
that overcometh tne world, even our faith. Who 
is he that overcometh the world, but he that be- 
lieveth that Jesus is the Son of God?” 

The thought which we have now been consider- 
ing is the one thought of the wonderful epistle 
from which these quotations have been made. 
That epistle is not an argument; it makes no 
progress. It is rather a lyric, reiterating in varied 
forms the thought that redeeming love and all that 
grows out of it are in warfare against sin. In 
Christ the word of God, the eternal life, entered in- 
to humanity as a life-giving power, and was mani- 
fested among men. All who participate in it come 
into union with the Father, who is its source, and 
with the Son, who has made it a saving energy in 
humanity. Every one who thus is brought into 
fellowship with the Father and the Son is light, for 
God is light, and cannot participate in darkness ; 
he is love, for God is love, and cannot partici- 
pate in selfishness or hate; he is God’s offspring 
and cannot sin; he is of God’s kingdom and 
therefore in conflict with the world and overcoming 
it. Herein are the children of God distinguished 
from the children of the devil; for this very pur- 
pose Christ came, to destroy the works of the 
devil. 

The Gospel is a Power of Separation. 

Christ’s word is always a fan winnowing the 
wheat from the chaff. The power of redemption is 
necessarily a power of separation. It must sepa- 
rate that which it renews and vitalizes from 
that which it cannot assimilate. The Savior’s 
voice calls out into a separate flock the sheep that 
know it and follow him. The mustard-seed sepa- 
rates from the soil the matter which it transforms 
into itself and by which it grows. The kingdom of 
heaven is a net gathering of every kind. The 
good preserved, the bad cast away. It is the 
wheat mixed with the tares, distinct already in na- 
ture, and to be separated in the harvest. Jesus 
said: “God sent not his Son into the world to 
condemn the world, but that the world through 
him might be saved.” He also said: “ For judg- 
ment I am come into this world.” There is no 
contradiction here. Christ’s work is primarily re- 
demption ; but because it is redemption, it must 
be judgment (Gr. &rzs¢s), primarily, separation— 
the separation of all that come to him from all who 
reject him—ultimately, judgment, the condemna- 
tion of those who reject him. Therefore Jesus 
declares that the work of the Holy Spirit, renew- 
ing human hearts and transforming the world into 
the kingdom of Christ, isa perpetual judgment of 
the prince of this world. The final (Gr. 4r7s7s) 
separation or judgment, will only declare the sepa- 
ration of which redemption had already been the 
occasion ; the sentence, ‘ Depart,” will only de- 
clare as irrevocable that departure from Christ and 
his salvation which the sinner has already made a 
fact by refusing him. 

This separation being incidental to redemption, 
the more energetic the action of Christian love the 
more rapid must be the process of separation, and 
the more marked the antagonism of the kingdom of 
light and the kingdom of darkness. 

In times of indifference, truth and error may 
slumber side by side. But Christianity has always 
the power of revival; God breathes into the slum- 
bering community a new power; men become 
sensitive to the difference between sin and holiness; 
truth is spoken with explicitness ; God’s law is 
proclaimed in its breadth, its purity, and its par- 
ticularity. Thereby evil is both discerned and 
aroused. Thus the more vigorous the action of 
Christian love, the more marked the antagonism 
to it of sin. The great epochs of history are said to 
be times that try men’s souls. Every period when 


Christian love acts with energy is a time that tries 
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men’s souls ; it puts men to.the test; it discerns 
between the righteous and the wicked ; it compels 
an answer to the question; ‘“ Who is on the 
Lord’s side ?” 


CLIMBING PLANTS. 
II. 
BY CHARLES ELLIS. 


HE Honeysuckle (Lovmicera) is one of our 

finest climbers, and the fragrance of some 
varieties. no less than their beautiful blossoms, 
renders them favorites with all lovers of nature. 
What is called with us “ The Monthly,” is beau- 
tiful and fragrant, closely resembling the wild 
honeysuckle of Europe, which so delights the chil- 
dren as they pluck it from the hedges, pinch off the 
small end of the tube and suck its large drops of 
honey. 

The red and yellow varieties, though not prop- 
erly honeysuckles (having neither fragrance nor 
honey), are very fine for frame and arbor orna- 
mentation. The red is especially hardy and vigor- 
ous, needing little care except to plant in rich soil 
and give direction. 

We have been pleased with a new variety, 
** Hall’s Japan.” It is fragrant, has graceful, soft 
foliage, unlike any other variety seen in these parts. 
It throws out shoots and flowers during the greater 
part of summer. 

The kinds I have named all need frequent atten- 
tion, to give direction, or the branches will run 
around one another and form unsightly “ pigtails,” 
which cannot afterward be put in order.  Fre- 
quent nailing or'tying will keep them very grace- 
ful and desirable appendages to flower-garden or 
lawn. All the varieties need rich, mellow soil. 
The more tender sorts are greatly improved by hav- 
ing the soil frequently stirred, or mulched, in hot 
weather. These ascend their spiral path from the 
left hand. 

The Hop (Humu/us), though a coarse runner, 
is interesting and valuable. It is useful in the 
arts, in bread-making and in beer-making—un- 
fortunately, it is used too much for the latter object, 
but that is not the fault of the plant. It is inter- 
mediate between the woody and soft runners. 

The Virgin’s Bower (Clematis Virginiana) is 
sometimes called Wild-Hop, as the root sends forth 
its annual vigorous climbers as the hop does; but 
unlike that plant it shoots straight up, trusting for 
support to throwing its leaf-stem around branch or 
twig. Some of the cultivated varieties are supe- 
rior. 

Another interesting plant that supports itself by 
the leaf-stem is the Canaryanthus or Canary-bird 
(Tropeolum peregrinum). This is well worthy a 
place in every garden, and its flowers, so like a 
fluttering Canary, are quite interesting to study. 
Rich, well-stirred soil will bring them forward 
in great luxuriance. A young cedar or hemlock, 
stripped of its foliage and securely put in the 
ground, makes a good support for the Canaryanthus, 
or a trellis of any kind may be used. The 
Maurandia also supports its delicate branches by 
the leaf-stem, and is a very desirable plant if 
started early so that it may blossom freely before 
the fall frosts cut it down. It was unknown in 
these parts thirty-five years ago, but now it is com- 
mon. Very light frames only are needed, and 
little more care than to raise sweet peas. 

The plants already mentioned may be said to el- 
bow their way up in the world, but a still more in- 
teresting way of securing a tender plant is seen in 


the Wild Balsam-Apple (Zchinocystis Jobata), 
which stands alone in its genus, so far as our 


northerh plants are concerned. It is in this local- 
ity more generally called Wild Cucumber—errone- 
ously however. It sends outa sort of spiral spring, 
the end entwining any thing within its reach, leaving 
the strongest part of the spring to expand or con- 
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tract with the breeze. It might be compared to 
a ship riding at anchor. The seeds seem to mature 
best left to nature, and will sprout up in spring. 
The plantlets may be transplanted with a ball of 
earth attached. Liquid manure is good for this as 
well as for most other runners, climbers and 
creepers. 


Several capitalists ot New York city have organ- 
ized a company, with H. R. Mackay for Presi- 
dent, and William Radde, “a venerable and 
wealthy merchant of that city,” for Treasurer and 
principal organizer, for the purpose of founding a 
coéperative colony in Potter county, Penn., near the 
settlement called Germania, which Mr. Radde had 
some agency in forming thirteen years ago. The 
new company is a joint-stock concern, with a capi- 
tal of $150,000 in shares of $25.00. Each share 
entitles the holder to one lot 25 by 100 feet, in 
a city to be laid out in the center of 6,000 acres 
which have been purchased, and partnership in the 
entire property and profits of the company. No 
one person will be allowed to vote on more than 
twenty shares. The 6,000 acres are timber land, and 
the purpose of the company is to convert the tim- 
ber into furniture and buildings; the proceeds of 
sales of the same, and also of lands, are to be paid 
out to the shareholders in the annual dividends. 
The contemplated city will be called Codéperative 
City. Germania settlement is devoted to agricul- 
ture, and is said to have proved successful. 
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OFFICIAL TEMPTATIONS AND HOW TO AVOID 
THEM. 


FROM NOTES OF AN EVENING CONVERSATION. 

HE whole nation, and especially that portion 

of it residing in New York city, is passing 
through a terrible crisis of official corruption. 
Those who study the subject profoundly think the 
perpetuity of our free institutions and the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country are in greater dan- 
ger from this cause than they ever were from 
slavery. No nation can long stand with bribery 
and corruption in all its high places. ‘ Righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation; but sin is a reproach to 
any people”—and especially such sin as that 
which now prevails in this country. It is notori- 
ous that official position is often sought for the 
purpose of pillaging the public. The officials of 
New York city stand charged with the embezzle- 
ment of millions upon millions. We know noth- 
ing about the truth of the particular charges made 
against them; but we do know that men holding 
office in national, state, and municipal gov- 
ernments, often accumulate riches with a rapidity 
that. would be utterly impossible were they strictly 
honest. In official parlance any given office is 
said to be worth, not what its legitimate salary is, 
but what it enables a man to obtain in ways that 
ought to be considered illegitimate. The evil is 
by no means a political one; it reaches every de- 
partment of business. Railroad and bank officials, 
and those connected with other business organiza- 
tions, are perhaps not quite as generally guilty of 
peculation as the “ins” among politicians ; but their 
sins in this respect come to light sufficiently often 
to satisfy the most prurient. 


Well, the Community also has its officers, per- 
sons standing in places of especial responsibility ; 
and we should all understand the temptations to 
which they are exposed, and the true principles of 
leadership. 


For one thing, persons in official positions are 
quite likely to be surrounded with a constituency 
that flatters and in various ways stimulates their 
egotism ; and hence purity of life—freedom from 








corruption—is scarcely to be expected if their 
chief support comes from that quarter. It 
will not answer for any one to rely upon the fact 
that he is called a fine fellow by his inferiors, and 
makes it pleasant for them. He must seek prima- 
rily the commendation of his superiors—of those 
who will tell him the truth about his character and 
deeds. The men in New York city charged with 
official corruption are supposed to derive their 
main support from the inferior classes in society. 
To be an official. and yet pure, one must fight, not 
only his own natural propensities, but to a certain 
extent his friends around him. He must first take 
care of himself and then of his constituents. A 
revolution must take place in public sentiment 
on this subject similar to that needed in the pre- 
vailing theory respecting sexual morality. That 
theory assumes that a woman must be chaste, 
and that a man is not to be greatly blamed if he 
takes advantage of any weakness in her in this 
respect. This view was recently substantially en- 
dorsed by a D. D. ina public meeting. It is all 
wrong. Man ought not only to be chaste himself, 
but to strengthen the chastity of woman. If there 
is any difference between them in this particular, 
man should have more control over his passions 
than woman: he ought to protect her instead of 
seducing her: she should be able to look to him 
for power to overcome temptation, and not be 
compelled to think of him as ready to take advan- 
tage of her weakness. So it is thought by many 
that a man in office has a perfect right to take the 
utmost advantage of it, if not in the way of pecu- 
lation, then in other ways that feed his self-esteem 
and egotism, and prostitute his position. That 
course leads to corruption as well as embezzlement 
of public monies—moral corruption often of the 
worst kind; and is all contrary to the true theory 
of leadership. An officer must be virtuous for his 
constituents as well as for himself, and refuse to 
be corrupted by the influences with which they 
surround him. 


Christ’s principles respecting leadership are the 
ones we as Christian Communists are called to 
study; and they widely contrast with those that 
generally prevail in this world.. He said to his 
disciples: ‘“ Ye know that the princes of the Gen- 
tiles exercise dominion over them, and they that 
ire great exercise authority upon them. But it 
shall not be so among you: but whosoever will be 
great among you, let him be your minister ; and 
whosoever will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant: even as the Son of man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom for many.” Here we see the 
true principle of leadership as understood by 
Christ. This principle will certainly be carried 
out in his kingdom: persons can hope for promo- 
tion under him only as they obey it. They will 
surely fail if they undertake to become officials 
under his administration on any other principle. 
And this will be also true of the Community so 
far as it is an embodiment of his spirit: its leaders 
will be workers and servants, and will not govern, 
as the princes of the Gentiles, by assertion of au- 
thority. They will be examples in everything that 
is useful. 

Then, further, obedience is the true basis of 
leadership. A man cannot be a true leader unless 
he is himself obedient. If he is not led he cannot 
rightly lead. In respect, for instance, to the high- 
est department of leadership, one must first give 
place to the spirit of Christ, before he can teach 
another to do it. The saying, “ All things what-¢ 
soever ye would that men should do to you do ye 
even so to them,” covers the whole subject of 
leadership. Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do, do it yourself. Form a definite conception of 
the kind of man you like to work with and have 
under you, then be such a man. If you like to 





have a man helpful, prompt, wide-awake to do the 
best he can in any given circumstances, be such a 
man yourself. And if you are, you will make 
those around you like yourself by the constant in- 
fluence of your example and spirit. 


After all, our hope of righteousness in this,re- 
spect, and the hope of the world, must be in 
Christ. ‘There is no other name under heaven 
given among men whereby” New York city or 
any organization whatever “can be saved ” except 
Christ. Only the highest form and power of his 
righteousness will enable any one to successfully 
resist the temptations of high positions of re- 
sponsibility and authority. 


ONEIDA. 

—This has been our week tor town-fairs. At 
Vernon we exhibited Ayrshire cattle and Cotswold 
sheep. At the Lenox town-fair, which was held at 
Oneida, we showed our sewing-silks, machine-twist, 
ribbons, silk-belting, and a cut from our first web 
of wide silk. This sample of broad silk was just 
as it came from ‘ie loom—there being no time to 
give it the usual finish. Besides our silk goods 
we sent Ayrshire cattle, Cotswold and Leicester 
sheep; samples of steel traps; 16 varieties of 
grapes, 18 of pears, and 26 of apples ; a basket of 
flowers, a bouquet, and some fancy-wor k. 


—The latest decision in the case of the O. C. 
is novel at least. ‘* The fact is,” said one traveler, 
expounding the Community to another, “ their 
practices are a good deal better than their princi- 
ples.” We claim that our practices are according to 
our principles. How does that make our princi- 
ples? 

—The frost has made havoc with our grapes 
and flowers, but the kitchen still blooms with 
roses—Early Rose potatoes—and we feel that it 
would be an unhandsome thing not to say so. The 
Early Rose is all that it ever promised to be, and 
more too, perhaps. Just make a dot there, Mr. 
Sharp, and say that one thing has gone beyond 
your expectations. The Early Rose is not a 
Rohan potato, is it? It will do you good to eat it, 
for it is an honest thing, and has kept its word 
with you. 


Sunday, Sept. 24.—A real September day, with 
balm in the air and warmth in the sun. The 
printers make their last corrections on the Cir- 
CULAR and “strike off” before noon. The cooks 
are busy with their three meals. Two young men 
go to Oneida to get the mail, which on all other days 
comes up by~the Midland. The foremen of the 
silk-works have a meeting with their agents. All 
this in the forenoon. At one o’clock we have mu- 
sic in the Hall. This entertainment closes the 
visiting season. Hereafter music will be a little 
more rare. A small party goes up the valley to 
the “ Cascades.” At two o’clock Mr. Campbell and 
the boys gather the nuts from the old butternut 
tree. The lawn-mowers are busy on the lawns 
doing their last work for the season. This kind 
of Sunday work has added a good deal to the sum 
of our enjoyments. The grape men are out gath- 
ering Delawares and bringing them to the house, 
where they are put away on shelves. Parties of 
men and women go to the barn and make them- 
selves twice useful by husking corn and saving 
husks for beds. You may believe that our house- 
keepers will be wide-awake in corn-time, for what 
bed is more wholesome or lively than one made of 
good clean husks? This article is becoming an 
item of trade, and in some places the farmers are 
said to count as much on their “shucks” as on 
their corn. After supper the printers call a bee 
And last 


for folding and mailing the CrrcuLar. 
of all the evening meeting. 
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—Those especially interested in botany are jubi- 
lant over a collection of plants lately received from 
Mr. H. A. Warne of Chicago, whom the readers 
of the CrRCULAR may remember as the author of 
the article in the sixth number of the present vol- 
ume, entitled, “Our Wild Fruits.” It includes 
188 species, most of which are not found in this 
locality. They were sent partly in exchange for a 
very much smaller collection forwarded to Mr. 
Warne by W. A. H., but more, we take it, as an 

‘expression of friendly interest and good will. 
Our herbarium has, with this addition, some more 
than 500 species. 


Monday, Sept. 25.—The event of the‘day was a 
Community nutting party under our motherly old 
Butternut tree. At half-past four in the afternoon 
men and women, boys and girls, babies and chil- 
dren, came together in picturesque groups on the 
warm turf, and for half an hour there was the music 
of many voices, with “a chorus” of hammers for 
an accompaniment. 

—The Virginia Creeper which has spread over 
the gable of our bakery is one of our little joys 
now. Every one who crosses the “quadrangle” 
on the way to the dining-rooms can see it blazing 
there in its very best scarlet and green. Its glory is 
so brief—coming only once a year—we never get 
tired of it. This vine is common in all our thickets, 
but, strange to say, not well-recognized ; the jour- 
nalist would not undertake to say how many old 
farmers have stopped to look at our vine and in- 
quire its name. We used to know it in Vermont 
as the American Ivy. The different specimens 
- vary a little in their mode of growth; some have a 
long loose tendril, while others havea very short 
one, with a plenty of feet by which they attach them- 
selves to the smoothest brick or plaster. ”Tis well to 
attend to this difference if you want to have 
your vine stick well to any kind of smooth wall. 


—Now is the time for mushroom suppers ; and 
this is the way we get them: Take a spare hour 
some afternoon, it matters not whether ’tis bright 
or breezy ; take a big basket, for that will show the 
hope there is in you ; take some companions who 
have mushrooms in the eye; and then go to an 
old pasture where horses and cattle have fed, 
walk briskly across the levels, up the slopes and 
down the hollows, letting your eye range near and 
wide, and when you see a great white “button” 
hugging close to the ground and looking like a 
young puff-ball, break it off close to the earth with 
your thumb and finger ; put it in your basket, and 
and then look for more in the same place. Be- 
ware of toad-stools, for they are poisonous. The 
mushroom you are after—the Agaricus campestris 
—has a stem witha ring round it ; has a top like an 
umbrella lined with rosy pink. If the lining is 
brown, ’tis a sign your dainty is too old for use. 
“ Buttons ” and “umbrellas” are all good. When 
you have found three or four go half a mile farther 
to some other pasture and sweep it, making sud- 
den darts this way and that, as the impulse takes 
you. May be you have found half a dozen 
trophies by this time, and may be your zeal is 
down. When you come to know the times and 
places you will do better. Next, peel your mush- 
rooms, slice the stems, and fry carefully in butter 
until the mess turns black. If you add a plenty of 
sweet cream it will improve the dish. Eat with 
bread and butter and a nice baked potato, and you 
have a luxury that is more savory than sage and 
onions. 

—The following essay was picked up some years 
ago, and has been often read with profit. Its au- 
thor is unknown. Whether it was written by 
some one who afterward found the O. C. too small 
for him, or whether it was by some one who has since 
become one of our own valued contributors, we 
would not dare to say. - The last sentences have 





such a fine idea of self-control we might judge it 
never came from the pen of a deserter. But there 
is no telling, for some people’s lives don’t come 
up to their ideas; they can’t make experience 
agree with theory. There are things about the 
penmanship which favor the idea that it was the 
work of some youth, and then again we may doubt 
this view, for there is something in the writing—a 
kind of unsteadiness—that makes you think of an 
old person. Our prevailing belief, however, is that 
it was written by a youngster when the master 
wasn’t looking : 





MAN. 


What is more pleasing to the sences than to meet 
a well cultivated intellect or a mind well stocked 
with knowledge, or, on the other land what is more 
appalling than to see one of our fellow beaings ly- 
ing under some fence or in som ditch, and by far, 
a more disgusting object than eny member of the 
swine creation ever was. We have grades of man- 
kind ranging from the grate monarch on his throne 
down even to the hump back & the bobtail & What 
causes this grate devastation of mankind. Surely 
all flesh is grass! Each passes through a semi 
state of nudity before entering into the world. & 
from a birds eye view we find some possessing the 
courage of alion others scarsely that of a domestic 
sheep. Some sage in counsil others almost idiotic, 
In adgility some are hardly surpassed by the cat 
tribe, others almost inferior to a sick hen. Does 
the hand of allmighty place a stumbling block in 
the path of some whilsed he helps others. Not so 
man alone makes or unmake his own stumbling 
blocks. Man can form habbits in youth that will 
blight his other wise bright future. 


DEPARTURES.—A. L. Burt, O. D. Wright, M. J. 
Newhouse for Wallingford ; John Lord for Phila- 
delphia. 

ARRIVALS.—Frank . Tuttle, Joel Higgins and 
G. H. Burnham from Wallingford. 


WALLINGFORD. 


Friday, Sept. 22.—Messrs. Kellogg and Kinsley 
are at work on the south end of the new road 
mentioned last week. This is preliminary to our 
work of drawing stone from Mount Carmel— 
two and a half miles distant. 
office keeps us busy. Besides the more usual 
work done in such offices we have printed 
several illustrated catalogues for the makers of 
silver-plated ware. One for Hall, Elton & Co., 
Wallingford; a very large octavo; heavy tinted 
paper ; colored borders, and beveled edges. An- 
other for Manning, Bowman & Co., Middletown ; 
a very large quarto, and in our best style, having 
over three hundred cuts. Every one of these 
pictures required more or less “overlaying” to 
give it the proper delicacy of shade. One might 
say that simple business ‘s competing with litera- 
ture itself to make printing one of the fine arts. 


The job printing- 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 





The Fiail--Manufactures--The Harvest--Fever and Ague, 
and Ways to Fight and Dodge it. 
W. C., Sept. 25, 1871. 

DEAR W.—Among the many “sounds from 
home” that greet our ears here from valley and 
hill-side is that of the resounding flail, which old- 
time implement is still in very general use in Con- 
necticut to beat out the farmer’s small store of rye, 
oats, etc. This sound of the flail was no novelty 
to my New-England boyhood days, and brings for- 
cibly to mind the irksomeness of the task when 
left to swing the flail alone; and how gladly the 
solo was abandoned when a duet could be arranged, 
giving, in place of the dull monotonous thud of one 
flail, the lively clatter of two, with the added en- 
thusiasm of companionship. It can hardly be 
thought strange that boys leave the parental roof 
to seek their fortunes in the cities and work-shops, 
when it is considered how subordinate an interest 
farming is in Connecticut, and how little compara- 
tively it has been removed from the time-worn 
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grooves it ran in forty years ago. The manufac- 
turing interest has gone ‘to the front, and is the 
leading interest, as it deserves to be; and it has 
pressed into its service every available means— 
men, capital, Yankee ingenuity, skill, invention, 
discovery, and every cunning contrivance and 
mechanism that the human mind can devise ;_ while 
agriculture plods on behind, swinging the flail. 


The W. C. is expanding the manufacturing in- 
terest, and giving it increasing attention ; and yet 
it appreciates a good firm foothold on the soil and 
the products that it yields. The present season 
has been one of rather more than average fruitful- 
ness. Though the first crop of hay was somewhat 
pinched by diought, the later rains gave a second 
crop that well made up the deficiency of the first. 
Corn, rye and oats gave good returns for the labor, 
etc., bestowed on them. 


If we speak of fruits, we niust acknowledge the 
apple crop a comparative failure ; and this is not 
local but general. When there are seasons in 
which the apples are plentiful in Connecticut, the 
quality is so poor that they are only fit for cider, 
or to be used before the winter months. That 
Connecticut may enjoy again the luxury of good 
apples, the products of “her own soil, some new 
conditions seem necessary, and perhaps the intro- 
duction of new varieties. W. C. feels in good de- 
gree compensated for the lack of apples, by a 
bountiful supply of pears, grapes and quinces. 
The quince trees, which occupy about two acres of 
ground, are a fine sight, laden as they are with the 
large, fair and golden fruit. We ask ourselves 
why the production of quinces may not profitably 
be increased? The trees are hardy, and when 
once set out require but moderate attention and 
care. They seem to be comparatively free from 
the diseases and parasites that infest the apple and 
peach, and may be relied on for an annual crop, 
which may be sold readily at remunerative prices. 


Old Connecticut, the land of steady habits and 
of two hundred years’ civilization, is “ grievously 
tormented ” this year with the fever and ague. | It 
visited certain localities last season, but was quite 
circumscribed and exceptional, and hardly ex- 
ceeded what is characterized as the sporadic form 
of the disease. This year it became epidemic, 
and though it has been most prevalent in the val- 
leys, the hills have not been exempt from it, nor 
even the sea-shore. Various are the speculations 
as to the cause of the appearance of this epidemic 
here where it has been unknown for generations. 
One of the most plausible theories is, that instead 
of seeking the cause in superficial, local circum- 
stances, we should trace it to its spiritual source, 
and then we have a tangible enemy to meet and 
resist. Whether we deal our blows against dai- 
monia or parasites, we are sure that the “head 
center” and instigator of the whole thing is the 
devil, the old “ murderer,” and that faith and cour- 
age are as potent in this field of warfare as any 
other. You recognize this enemy as spiritual, and 
there is nothing preposterous in the idea that it 
has the power of locomotion, and can emigrate from 
one locality to another, though distant. How do 
we know but the fever and ague daimonia have 
swept down upon us from the West, and are seek- 
ing fresh fields and victims in the Eastern States ? 
It is reported, and tends to confirm the theory, by 
those who have visited tne Western States re- 
cently, that the fever and ague is disappearing from 
that section of the country. Assuming that the 
emigration theory is true, we may take courage in 
the faith that this country, so far as the fever and 
agug is concerned, is pretty thoroughly burnt over, 
and that the nuisance will not find an asylum here 
very much longer. As indicating how much this 


disease is a creature of the imagination, a story is 
told of a young lady of my acquaintance who had 
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been a long time afflicted with it, having had 
the chill and tever regularly every third day, till 
she had come to anticipate it with as much cer- 
tainty as the rising of the sun. It chanced, how- 
ever, that in some way her mind became confused 
in respect to the time, and she lost her reckoning 
for once. Her friends conspired to increase her 
“ confusion,” and the day passed without the usual 
shake and its concomitants, and the spell was 
effectually broken. Another dodge is related as 
follows: a certain man had had the chill and fever 
till he became very weak, so weak in fact, that in 
attempting to get om to the bed he fell wader it. 
The shock of this operation was too much for the 
fever and ague devil, and when the time came for 
his visitation he was not on hand, and the “ dodge,” 
however unwittingly made, proved to be the man’s 
deliverance. Though it may he said that this is 
only a story, yet itis a pretty good illustration of 
the way a person may often escape the pursuit of 
disease even, by turning a short corner. 
W. H. W. 


OLD MANSION-HOUSE 
XXI. 


MEMORIES. 


HE work of “bringing up” and educating the 
young people of the O. C. has been from 
the first a totally different matter from what it 
is to educate the same number in ordinary life. 
Our standard of ‘culture is perfectly new ; and the 
adoption of it involves the extirpation of many 
pre-established ideas concerning the young, which 
when accomplished is nothing less than a revolu- 
tion. The education of the first generation was a 
very important event in our history, for it must be 
remembered that the young people constituting this 
class were brought here by their parents; and 
though the influence of the Community was strong 
upon them, still they had been pretty thoroughly 
imbued with worldly notions, which only time and 
suffering could eradicate. It certainly was not 
enough that they should be industrious, or faithful 
in observing the family ordinances ; they might sub- 
mit peaceably to all outward regulations, and yet 
it was evident that if their education in the funda- 
mental doctrine of Bible Communism was deficient, 
all attempts to organize them into the family 
would prove a failure. 


Constantly thrown into one another’s society in 
business as well as in the various amusements, 
the most natural thing, according to all the 
traditions of the world, was for the young peo- 
ple to mingle together to the exclusion of the 
adults. As the boys advanced to manhood and 
the girls to womanhood, special fancies sprang 
up between them—and who does not know to what 
fancy leads? For awhile the older people watched 
the course of the young without interference, 
hoping that their affections would finally take a 
direction that would anchor them to the. truth. 
We have in mind one or two instances where an 
attempt was made on the part of an older member 
to check anything like idolatry or dissipation. The 
first was in the case of a young girl of fifteen, who 
had just experienced the happy consciousness of 
knowing the Lord for herself; but at the very 
time was unusually beset with temptations to su- 
perficiality. At this point she received the follow- 
ing note from her adviser, dated Feb. 12, 1855: 


“T have liked your spirit lately, and have had a 
growing love for you; this love has made me long 
to do you good, by using any influence I have over 
you to induce you to devote yourself ‘to Christ 
more and more. Standing where you are, among 
a lively set of girls, who look to you as leader, and 
with the influence which your youth and beauty 
give you over the young men, you can offer a beau- 
tiful sacrifice to God, and an effectual service to 
the gospel and to the Community, if you will fix 
your purpose to be a whole-hearted, spiritual 
woman. This need not and will not diminish your 
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liveliness. Nobody was ever more genial and 
sportive than C——, and yet she set the Lord 
always before her face. I would urge you to seek 
the Lord by prayer in your heart, that you may 
know his will, al have grace to do it in the midst 
of all attractions and distractions that are around 
you. I hope that you will not be led by your com- 
panions into dissipation, but that you will lead 
them toward Christ and all improvement. I expect 
to see you bloom out with the best of all attrac- 
tions, which is true devotion to God.” 


The other instance was that of a young man, 
who was quite prominent among the young people. 
In acknowledging a Christmas present an elder 
friend wrote to him as follows : 


“ Dec. 26, 1855. 


“Dear C.:—I was thinking this morning of 
the little gift you sent me yesterday, and it 
occurred to me that I might show my love to you 
by giving you a little advice. You are just begin- 
ning to be a lover, and want to be a true one. Let 
me advise you then, in the first place, to remember 
that dove and work belong together, and are to be 
thoroughly mixed in the union which God is form- 
ing among us. Just so far as you are a true lover 
you will also be a faithful worker. Learn to despise 
any love that unmans you, and makes you slack in 
business and improvement. In the next place, I 
advise you never to tell any sweetheart that you 
love her detter than anybody else. Such expres- 
sions belong to the old marriage spirit, and only 
breed vanity and vexation in others, besides bring- 
ing you into implied engagements which you will 
never fulfill. Comparisons are not necessary. Love 
can be expressed very well without them. In the 
third place, never tell a person that you don’t like 
her so well as you once did; unless you mean by 
this to confess your own unfaithfulness. Even if 
she has forsaken you, or has changed for the 
worse, you, as a true lover, are bound to keep your 
heart in the faithfulness which Paul expressed 
when he said to those he loved, ‘/ will very gladly 
spend and be spent for vou, though the more abun- 
dantly I love you the less I be loved” My object 
in writing you these hints is to set you thinking 
and studying upon the subject of love, that you 
may become a true av¢is¢ in the matter—a lover on 
principle, and nota mere flirter. Love is a sci- 
ence,—the noblest otf all: sciences—and God is 
calling on us to study it, and is offering to help us, 
in theory and practice. Let us waik worthy of our 
vocation. Yours for improvement, 











During the interval between these two notes, 


from February to December, the young people had 





become very much involved in idolatrous love. 
Indeed, their love became so absorbing, that 
they thought of little else; many of them 
became careless about attending the evening 
meeting, and were consequently unfaithful in 
other matters; and there were some who were 
positively inattentive to their advisers. There 
were a few, it is true, who tried to keep in good 
relations with those capable of advising them ; 
but, alas! the tide of young life was very strong, 
and the current was in the opposite direction, and 
nearly all were carried away with it. Instead of 
Jove being a link between old and young, it was in 
danger of becoming a means of separation. 
Something must be done. After all, these young 
folks were nothing but children, all under the age 
of seventeen; and what parent does not feel it his 
duty to control his child’s friendships at that age? 
Why should not the Community assume the right 
which belongs. to a parent? One thing was evi- 
dent, that love between young and young without 
restraint would ever lead to anarchy. There must 
come in another element which should unite old 
and young; love should not be expelled, but con- 
trolled. And so it came about that the Commu- 
nity made the subject of love among the young a 
serious, earnest study—asking wisdom of God to 
know the best way. The young people were also 
advised to make the subject a matter of prayer. 
Finally, every Wednesday evening was set aside 
for the discussion of this all-important subject. 
The first evening devoted to this topic was 
on January 31st, 1856. A point that occupied 





considerable attention was this: that the mating 
together of persons of the same age and class, the 
young with the young, and the inexperienced with 
the inexperienced, is not good. All intimate rela- 
tions, whether between persons of the same sex or 
of different sexes, should be such as to have on 
one side or the other faith, spiritual experience, 
sincerity, conservatism and wisdom for guidance. 
And if there is any relation in which this is not the 
case, it is not only unprofitable, but will lead to a 
positive loss. There is no ascent in it—there is 
no improvement in it; but, on the contrary, 
there is a tendency to harden the spirit and bring 
in mischief. True circulation requires that love 
should take an upward direction, from the young 
toward the old, the immature toward the experi- 
enced, the less spiritual toward the more spiritual. 
The dissolution and ruin of the Community is in- 
volved in any but that order of circulation. 


To the young people, who had had a taste of the 
excitement connected with idolatrous love, this 
doctrine was not pleasant; they needed to be 
converted to Christ before they would receive it. 
They must be taught that Christ has power over 
the affections as well as everything else; that 
idolatrous love is not inevitable and incurable ; but 
that Christ is to be trusted as a social Savior—that 
he can control the passions, and distribute love 
healthily and according to principles of goodness 
and truth. 

One evening we talked about the connection 
between true love and health, and between false 
love and disease. Personal experience was freely 
related. The state which we call false love, in 
which passion is idolatrous and unconnected with 
faith and inspiration, is especially pernicious to 
health. The love which is stimulated by the eye 
and the bewitchments of sense has a wild pleasure 
in it, a fascination and thrill of heart; but, after 
all, it is full of torment, and brings more pain than 
happiness, and death instead of life. True love 
that is subordinate to God is like fire in the grate, 
a source of cheerful comfort in the house ; but the 
love of the flesh, the love which is taught by the 
novels, is like fire unconfined, which is likely to 
burn house and all. 

During the winter and spring of the year 1856, 
a revival of religion sprang up in our midst, which 
in a great measure righted the tendency to false 
fellowships among the young. It seemed to bring 
about a closer unity between old and young than 
had before existed; occasionally a case of idola- 
trous love became noticeable, but it was more un- 
popular than ever before. ; 


It was ten years before the Community satisfac- 
torily worked out the great problem of “how to 
love.” It would be a long story to relate the ex- 
perience of individuals—the heart-aches and jeal- 
ousies connected with false love, and the conflicts 
and struggles gone through before we gained our 
present state of freedom and happiness. Suffice 
it to say that when we accepted Christ as the king 
of our passions, when we made every other love 
subservient to our love for him, when we learned 
self-control, when we learned to value unity above 
passion, ¢hen the problem was solved. 


WOOD-CRA FT. 
Il. 


(New Sertes.) 


BY J. P. HUTCHINS. 


66 ELL,” said Jones, assuming an easy po- 


sition on the boughs. “ Ten years ago this 
fall, I was stopping at a tavern one evening in the 
little town of , onthe St. John river, when 
I got into conversation with a trapper. We talked 
until past midnight. He told me of twenty trap- 
ping campaigns which he had been through, and 
of different places where he had been. ‘But,’ 





said he, ‘if you want to find the raggedest and 
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wildest region that a white man ever trod, go with 
me up the St. John. about a hundred miles above 
here, to what trappers call The Great Bend, and 
then strike off in a north-easterly course into the 
wilderness, towards the head-waters of the Upsal- 
quitch river. You won’t have to travel more than 
a hundred miles more before you will come into a 
region of mountains and rocks, but don’t let this 
trouble you, for you are also in the region of furs. 
I don’t think any white man but myself ever set a 
trap in one of those mountain gorges. Why, sir! 
the mountain streams are alive with otter and mink. 
The black sable, fisher, fox, coon, wolf and panther, 
prowl in the rocks. There is a place way up 
among those rocks that the Indian calls Cata- 
mount-Wallow, and itis an awful hole, I tell you.’ 

‘Oh,’ I said, ‘ Indians are there, eh !’ 

‘Beg your pardon, trapper,’ said he, ‘that’s 
exactly what I was going to speak to you about. 
There is just one Indian that treads those moun- 
tains, and only one ; and between you and me, trap- 
per (here he lowered his voice to a whisper), he is 
a sinzular piece of humanity’ 

‘How ?’ I said. 

‘IT can’t quite tell you,’ said he, ‘but he is as 
fierce as a Bengal tiger at bay, and as gentle as a 
lamb. I came across him several times when trap- 
ping in that region. He spoke to mein decent 
English, and offered me his hand like a gentleman. 
He told me where to find good trapping, where two 
lakes are among the mountains, and showed me the 
way to Catamount-Wallow. Why, trapper, he treat- 
ed me as though he was a lord, and I his guest. 
He isa tall, handsome fellow. I should’nt think 
him more than thirty years old ; and he wears shirt, 
trowsers, and moccasins, all made of tanned moose- 
hide. He don’t talk much, but he told me that he 
came down from Hudson’s Bay ;- he knew English- 
men there. And between you and I, trapper, I 
should think some Englishman knew him or his 
mother ; for he looked as though he had white 
blood in his veins. But no matter, I guess he has 
a pile of steel traps scattered among those rocks ; 
for he comes down the St. John every summer 
with a big birch canoe loaded down with furs. 
There is some suspicion in these settlements that 
he is the son of an English fur-trader ; but people 
are pretty whist about it. At any rate, there is 
nobody who knows what he is down in that region 
for.’ 

“ Here my companion paused a little, and then re- 
sumed : 

‘I think I told you that the Indian showed me 
the way to Catamount-Wallow. Don’t I tire you ? 

‘Not at all, sir,’ I said, ‘go on.’ 

‘Well, as I was saying, on our way to Cata- 
mount-Wallow, we traveled more than half a mile 
through a narrow pass in the rocks, not more than 
eight feet wide ; and the ragged rocks hung over 
our heads, from thirty to sixty feet high. It looked 
a little pokerish, but what shall I tell you, trapper ? 
right in the very narrowest part of that pass we 
met two huge panthers — the bloodiest, sauciest 
looking beasts of the kind that I ever saw. I have 
trapped a good deal of game in my day, but I tell 
you, sir, this time the trap was on the wrong foot. 
And,-what was still worse for me, I had left my 
rifle at the entrance of the pass. The Indian said 
I could not get it through the hole in the rocks.’ 

‘ The Indian hada rifle, I suppose,’ said I. 

‘Why, bless you, sir,’ said my companion, ear- 
nestly, ‘that savage don’t half of the time carry a 
gun with him. He plays with those catamounts 
and wolves as a cat would with a mouse. But, 
sir, it would have made your hair stand on end to 
have heard the hungry howling that those creatures 
set up as soon as they saw us. They stuck up 
their backs and showed their teeth, determined for 
a fight. I looked at the Indian who stood beside 
me ; fire and brimstone were in his dark eyes, and 





he seemed taller than when I first saw him. But 
when he noticed that I was a little uneasy for the 
want of my rifle (and, trapper, I guess I looked pale, 
and my knees might have been knocking together 
for aught that I know), a slight smile played around 
his mouth, and he gently pushed me behind him.’ 

‘Well,’ said I to myself, ‘savage, if you feel 
like having a frolic with those over-grown kittens, 
I will give you elbow-room.’ So I pulled my knife 
and hatchet out of my belt, and prepared to follow 
his lead. 


‘Taking a heavy tomahawk in his right hand, and 
one of two long knives in his left, and the other in 
his teeth ; dropping his head and shoulders to with- 
in two feet of the ground, the Indian glided like a 
snake toward the two panthers which were crouched 
on their bellies ready for a spring. When he was 
within about ten feet of the foremost it made a 
desperate spring right over his head. The Indian 
straightened himself up, and as quick as a flash of 
light, I saw one gleam of that heavy hatchet in the 
air—heard a hiss and a blow, and, as 1’m an honest, 
Christian man, trapper, that crazy beast came crash- 
ing right down on me, sir—howling and tearing 
like a maniac. Trapper, I thought 1 was a dead 
man ; but as soon as I discovered that I wasn’t, I 
looked and saw the Indian in a death-grapple with 
the other panther; but those mountain cats had 
come across an antagonist as quick as themselves ; 
and before I could get to his assistance, the long 
knives had done a bloody work. I tell you, man, 
that single tomahawk-cut across the left eye of the 
first panther was an ugly slash; it left him as 
crazy as a loon—wallowing in his blood and gnaw- 
ing at the rocks. I asked the Indian if he was 
hurt, as he wiped the blood and hair from his face ; 
he shook his head, and I saw that same smile play 
about his mouth that I had noticed before. He 
pointed to the wounded panther, and told me to 
put it out of misery. I did so with a few strokes 
of my hatchet. 

‘Well, sir, we left those savage beauties quietly 
sleeping, and went through to Catamount-Wallow. 
They are still sleeping where we left them, their 
bones bleaching in the weather, and their teeth 
grinning at the moon.’ 

“My companion came to a pause at this last flour- 
ish of sentiment and got up; called for a glass of 
ale ; ahem’d; wiped his mouth with his sleeve, and 
sat down again.” 

“Wait one minute, Mr. Jones,” said Churchill, 
“T think I shall have to get up too. This stick of 
wood on which I am sitting is getting tired. Be- 
sides that back-log is dim, and needs a little punch- 
ing. Your story is indeed a very interesting one ; 
but I don’t quite see how our nocturnal songster is 
going to figure in the play.” 

“1 wish I could leave that part out,” said Jones, 
shivering as he spoke. 


“ Are you cold?” said Churchill, as he gathered 
up the smoldering firebrands against the back-log. 
“See how the stars twinkle through the tree-tops. 
This is a ‘braw’ night ; we will take the sable and 
fisher to-night. The wolves are unusually noisy, 
Jones. I guess they smell your jerked venison.” 

In two minutes a tall blaze streamed up against 
a dark back-ground, and, as it lighted up the near- 
est trees and twigs, the two hunters fancied them- 
selves in an evergreen palace. 


“Tam quite inlove with your young savage,” 
said Churchill, as he evel | his seat by the side 
of Jones; “I should like to see the fellow. Now 
for your story, Mr. Jones.” 


“Well, as I was saying; my bar-room com- 
panion hitched his chair close to me, patted me on 
the shoulder, and said, ‘ Now, trapper, I have given 
you plenty of time to reflect. Will you meet me in 
this bar-room just ten days from to-night, equipped 
with knapsack and traps for a winter’s campaign in 
the region of Catamount-Wallow ?’ 


‘Why, Mr.,’ said I, ‘I don’t care so much 
about your Catamount-Wallows, or your catamount 
passes, or your catamounts either; but if you can 
take me where fur can be caught as plenty as at 
the place you have just been telling me of, you 
have stumbled on to the right chap. In short, I 
am your man.’ 


‘All right!’ said he, ‘ give us your hand: you 
needn’t trouble your head about Catamount-Wal- 
low or catamounts ; you will very likely have a 
chance to see them both soon enough. I havea 
birch canoe out here at the landing which will be 
ready for us. Will you drink ? 


“Each pledged the healt of the other, and we 
parted.” 


(To be continued.) 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES 


Mr. C. A. Johns, who reports his observations 
in Nature, says that during thunder-storms as- 
cending electrical currents are to be guarded 
against no less than descending ones ; that when 
chimney-pieces are shivered and people sitting by 
the fire-side are killed, the electricity does not 
come down the chimney at all, but proceeds trom 
the earth, and, having found good conductors 
in the fender and grate, passes through them harm- 
lessly, and then overflows, so to say, into the room, 
or shatters the non-conducting masonry. 


important zoélogical discoveries upon the Chinese 
frontier of Thibet, including new forms of bear and 
monkey-like animals : a host of interesting novel- 
ties belonging to the insectivorous and rodent or- 
ders ; thirty new species of birds, and many reptiles 
and batrachians. 


Prof. Wilson of Toronto has published an essay 
on “ The Human Race and its Head-form.” His 
investigations have “led him to believe that the 
comprehensive generalizations of earlier American 


’ ethnologists, under the guidance of Dr. Morton, 


which led to the doctrine of a homogeneous cranial 
type for the American aborigines, have everywhere 
failed when subjected to the crucial tests of detail- 
ed observation, and that we everywhere find tran- 
sitions from one to another and essentially distinct 
ethnical groups. There is, he concludes, no longer 
an assumed American man, as distinct from every 
type in the Eastern Hemisphere as the Catarrhine 
Simiadz of the Old World from the Platyrrhine 
group of New World monkeys.” 





Tamarack stumps have been discovered under 
the surface of the sea in marshes at Upper Sack- 
ville, New Brunswick, and Dr. Dawson states in 
the Canadian Naturalist that remains of subma- 
rine forests had been described by him in his 
“Arcadian Geology” as, occurring more than 
twenty feet below high-water mark on the coast 
of Nova Scotia, and that these discoveries tended 
to corroborate the view that a general subsidence 
of the land had taken place and was still being 
effected over a considerable area in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. We might add that Dr. T. 
C. Jackson, while engaged in the geological survey 
of Maine, discovered nearly forty years ago a sub- 
merged forest on Jewell’s Island, Casco Bay, 
Maine; and it is well known that extensive forests 
of cedar have been submerged on the coast ‘of 
New Jersey, and that the subsidence extends along 
a large extent of our eastern coast. On the other 
hand, the land is supposed to be slowly rising in 
Labrador.—E xchange. 


AN AGREEABLE SURPRISE.—The French papers 
tell us a story of a French composer, usually re- 
siding at St. Cloud, who took refuge in Paris dur- 
ing the war. As soon as the withdrawal of the 
German troops rendered such a step possible, he 
hastened to see in what state his house was. His 
anxiety may be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed when it is known that he had, in his hurry, 
left behind him an unfinished score, on which he 
founded great hopes. His heart beat more and more 
violently the nearer he approached his old habita- 
tion. What was his horror to find that only one 
wall had been left standing! Through the tears 
which flowed copiously down his cheeks he per- 
ceived in the wall, at some distance from the 
ground, the door of a cupboard, with the key 
sticking in the keyhole. It was in that cupboard 
he had placed his cherished score. Rushing away, 
he fetched a ladder, and, placing it against the 
wall, mounted the rungs! With a trembling hand, 
he opened the door of the cupboard, and there— 
could he believe his eyes ?—perceived the score. 
Nearly mad with joy at finding his work so mi- 
raculously saved, he rushed off with it home, and 
immediately sat down to the piano. To his unut- 
terable astonishment, he discovered that the score 
he had left unfinished was completely terminated, 
while the following lines in German were inscriled 
on the last page: 

“ Mein bester College, wollen Sie meine Collabora- 
tion annehmen? Wenn Ihnen meine Musik ange- 
nehm scheint, hier ist meine Addresse: Gotheplatz, 
104, in Frankfurt-am-Main, Konnemann, Cappell- 
meister des 22ten Linien-Regiments.” 


(My dear Colleague, will you accept my collab- 


oration? Should my music please you, here is my 
address: No 104, Goethe Place, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. Kénnemann, Bandmaster of the 22d 


Regiment of the Line.) 
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THE NEWS. 





The export demand in New York for articles of 
food is unusually great, but supplies from the inte- 
rior are coming forward to the full extent of the 
means of transportation. 


Serious alarm has been excited all along the coast 
of North and South Carolina and Virginia in conse- 
quence of a reported prediction that an immense 
tidal wave is to sweep along the coast early in Oc- 
tober ; and to quiet the alarm it has been found 
necessary by Professor Agassiz and the Weather 
Bureau of Washington, to deny having made any 
such prediction, or having any such expectation. 


It appears to be quite extensively believed that 
yellow-fever in a malignant form exists in New 
Orleans and in several places along up the Missis- 
sippi. Residents of the city have privately warned 
their northern friends to avoid that place at 
present on account of such sickness. 


Miss Harriet W. Terry, sister of Gen. Terry, and 
for many years the principal of a ladies’ seminary 
in New Haven, has accepted the position of Lady 
Principal of Vassar College. 


The government has introduced, and is_perfect- 
ing a system of bonded cars, to run on the Pacific 
railroad between New York and San Francisco. 
The importation alone of dry goods by San Fran- 
cisco for the last year has reached $50,000,000. 
Then the large shipments of tea and other East 
India goods that are received at the western termi- 
nus and sent east over the railroad show that the 
bonded cars are at present a necessity, with a fair 
prospect of a large and rapid increase of business. 
It is thought that much of the traffic between 
Western Europe and the East Indies, Japan and 
China, will pass over this route, in preference to 
the Suez, or the Cape Horn routes. Five hundred 
bales of silk were delivered in Liverpool in forty- 
seven days from Japan, via San Francisco and 
New York, which is thirteen days less than the 
shortest time by any other route. 


Some alarm has been created in New York by 
the arrival of a vessel in the lower bay which had 
a fatal case of cholera on board soon after leaving 
Stettin. 


In Iowa, Horace Greeley has found the man 
whom he has been long looking for—that is, 
one who raises one hundred bushels, or nearly 
that, of corn per acre in large fields, year after 
year. Mr. Wallace Clark, near Grinnell, has 
raised such a crop for five successive years, ‘on the 
same one hundred acres of prairie land, without 
maaure, by plowing one inch deeper each year. 


The excitement over the alleged municipal frauds 
in the city of New York seems to have in some 
measure subsided, and no new revelation of impor- 
tance has been made public. In the trial of those 
who were arrested on the charge of robbery of the 
Comptroller’s office it has been decided to hold 
the accused to await the action of the Grand Jury. 
Actions have also been commenced against several 
of the contractors who are, supposed to be implica- 
ted in the alleged fraudulent transactions. Judge 
Barnard has so modified his injunction as to allow 
of certain payments being made, such as to the 
laborers on the park, and school-teachers ; and cer- 
tain of the city banks have offered to advance the 
necessary funds. 


Great excitement exists in Brandenburg, Ky., 
over the discovery of a salt well at Glen Haisat, 
near that place. Its capacity is asserted to be fifty 
barrels per day, and the water from it is boiled by 
means of gas procured from the same well. 


There is codperation now between Canada and 
the United States respecting storm-signal obser- 
vations—reports and communications being regu- 
larly exchanged. 


Mr. Greeley writes to the 77ibuné, that Min- 
nesota has not more than half her usual crop of 
wheat this year; and only a moderate crop of corn, 
ranging from Io to 75 bushels per acre ; while fruit 
and vegetables are abundant. Delaware, Concord, 
Iona, Clinton, and other varieties of grapes, are 
said to ripen as far north as the Falls of St. An- 
thony, where there are frequently only too days 
between frost and frost. 


A Lieutenant in the United States army has in- 
vented an explosive mixtvre of great power. Ina 
trial at Fortress Monroe it burst a twelve-inch six- 
hundred pounder cannon in pieces. As no person 
was injured the result was probably anticipated. 








Notwithstanding the clamor of the party press 
there is something found to admire in the exact and 
systematic arrangement of the business of the 
Treasury Department. It has “ distinctive paper” 
made for the purpose of printing bonds, notes, 
currency and stamps; and out of 58,437,749 
sheets of such paper provided for its use, there 
has not been one sheet, nor a fractional part of a 
sheet as large as the half of a ten-cent fractional 
note, that is not accounted for by the books of the 
department. 


We hear but little of late in regard to the revo- 
lution in Cuba, and there is reason for crediting the 
report that it is at last entirely put down, but news 
from Spain says that 4,000 troops will shortly leave 
for Cuba. 


We notice the death of Louis Papineau, near 
Montreal, Canada. He was the leader of a pop- 
ular party in Lower Canada, from 1815 until 
1836, which at that time took up arms in open 
revolt against “British oppression.” Papineau 
opposed the resort of his party to arms, advo- 
cating constitutional measures for a redress of their 
grievances, and took no part in their acts of vio- 
lence, but was still declared a traitor by the govern- 
ment, and became an exile to avoid-arrest. A 
general amnesty restored him to his native country 
in 1840, where he has since lived, shunning political 
parties until his death at the age of eighty-five. 


The Universal Peace League Congress is in 
session at Lausanne, in Switzerland. The United 
States is said to be represented. 


A rumor comes to us from Austria that the 
Emperor Francis Joseph is designing to abdicate 
his throne. 


King Amadeus is making what may well be 
called a triumphal march through the provinces of 
Spain. He is everywhere received with great en- 
thusiasm, and appears to have a ready tact of win- 
ning the confidence of the Spanish people. The 
Republicans, at a meeting held at Madrid, resolved 
to maintain an expectant attitude, and bide their 
time. 


The regular trains of cars are now running 
through the Mount Cenis Tunnel in twenty min- 
utes. 


A second telegraph line between London and 
Japan has been completed, by the laying of a sub- 
marine cable from the Russian naval station of 
Rossiette across the sea of Japan, and using the 
land lines of Russia and Prussia. ; 


According to special telegram from London to 
the . Y. World, the British public has been in- 
stensely excited by a statement made by Mr. Dis- 
raeli in a speech at Hughengen, “that the Queen 
is both physically and morally incapacitated from 
governing the nation any longer.” The friends of 
Mr. Gladstone and the dominant party claim that 
the language used by Mr. Disraeli has not been 
correctly reported. It is admitted however that the 
health of her Majesty is not improved. 


The establishment of cheese factories in Eng- 
land, which has but just commenced, appears to be 
stimulated by American competition. The Brit- 
ish Milk Fournal, in commenting on the cheese 
market reports, says that to hear that the “ Ameri- 
cans are absorbing all the demand,” and “Dutch 
cheese, like English, is being driven out of con- 
sumption,” is not very pleasant news; but attrib- 
utes American success to factory arrangements, 
by which the application and division of skilled 
labor by scientific men, is made to exert a controll- 
ing influence on the production of the article in 
large quantities. The same means, it thinks, will 
produce the same results in England. ; 


The British bond-holders of the Confederate 
Cotton Loan are preparing to present their claims 
to the Joint Commission at Washington. 


A special dispatch to the London Standard says 
that M. Thiers has his bed-chamber guarded 
nightly by patrols, through fear of assassination. 


Some of the friends of Napoleon in Paris are 
said to be conspiring for the restoration of the 
Empire, Pietre, formerly Chief of Police, is named 
as at the head of the conspiracy. 


Paris and the four departments immediately con- 
tiguous have been evacuated .by the German 
troops. 


M. Rochefort being ¢n quite ill health has peti- 
tioned the French government for a commutation 
of his sentence. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





To ¥. B., Kingwood, N. ¥.—The pomts you raise are pretty 
fully discussed at the close of the article in the ‘* Berean” on ‘* The 
Origin of Evil.’”” We mail to your address copies of the CrrRcULAR 
in which that article was reprinted. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 


Silk Machinery, Lifting-Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onetpa Community, Oneida, N. ¥. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
ttended to. | Manuf s’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY, 
Walling ford, Conn. 





PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 


Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,”’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,”” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 

Messrs. TruBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History of A merican Socialisms and the T rap- 
per’s Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 
publications. 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, ca be had on application at the 
office of the CiRCcULAR: 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-Eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, neatly 1 on fine led board 16 
by 20. Price $1.75. 

Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above. 
$1.75. 

South and East Fronts of the Community Dwelling, giving a good 
view of the New Wing, occupied by the Children—8 by 10; mounted 
on tinted board 10.by 12, with ornamental border. Price $1 00. 

STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings, looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 15, South and East Fronts. 

Price of stereoscopic views 40 cts. for single picture, three for 
$1.00, six for $1.75, or $3 50 per doz. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





Price 
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